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A3->stract 



Beliefs and attitudes about appropriate activities and behavior 
for men and women in our society haW; changed ^cpreatly^ during the last 
decade. * Increasing acceptance of non-traditional, and e^sDecially ". 
non-familial, roles for >7oineh has befen creditled ^rith/€ausing; Or.' 
at least facilitating the raoid rise in femaje' labor' force Darticination 
over the last five to ten years/ 5ince | the aess ^ a vzoman's -tV 

outlook the more likely she.is .to'be ' ctirren have a. ' 

history of labor force acti*ii;y: ,Xn ti^ pader evidence on the causal- 
connection betxyeen emplovmex;(|t' of v^oxpBn iand, Jex-role attitudes is presented 
and evaluated. The effects on labor force particination. 

ar^ reviewed and changes'^'iii Sen^^ the next 15 years are 

projected. Ii^ formation on the t^lationshiP between sex-role attitudes and ^ 
labdr^market activity is used to make tentative projections. 6f female laijor ^ 
force Participation to i990v , ' ^ ' ,\ ' 

' " • '"^^ ' ■ " < • ". ' \ 

The resxilts of this analysis ih.dicate that, if no fui^ther; changes 
have taken place in individual attitudeis toward sex roles since the / 
early 1970 'jsr successio^i of cohorbs shojild result i^; an increase in female 
labor force participation of 2 to 4 percentage nbijvt^ by r990,.. If one 
assumes a continued trend toward acceptance by individuals of worI>: rolei 
for \-^omen ^luring this period then a rise in female labor force participation 
of 19 to 22 points is iiHplied by th^^sults. The implications .of these V 
findings are *'diSGUssifed- * / \ ' 



Beliefs* and attitudes about tWe apnrooriate activiti^s/knd beh^ior 
for |nen and women 'ih our society hiave' chianqed greatly during the last decade; 
Anparentlv this shift in sex-role attitudes has not been restricted to seie'ct 
subgroups of the population; women from all walk^ of life have undergone 
Similar changes in beliefs since the mi rl- 1960' s (Mason et al. , 1976) . In- 
creasing acceptance of non--traditional, and esne.cially non-familial, roles 
for women has been credited with causing, or at least facilitating, the X 
rapid rise in ^^emale labor force participation ovef the last five to ten 
years, since the less traditional, a woman's outlook the more likely she is 
to^be- coi-rently employed and to have a history of labor force activity. If 
changing attitudes do indeed result in more female workers, then knowledge 
about this relationship may be . of use in orojectinq employment of women , 

during the next several decades. Projecti<^s of female labor force 

" ■ * • • •» ■ . , ' ■ , ' ' 

• • • , ' - \ 

narticipation done bv the Bureau of Labor Statistics haVe consistently under- 
estimated growth in the female xfork force (Jolinson, 1973). Inclusion of 
a wider range of variables than currently used in ma]cing- these projections 
may improve their accuracy. Since women's sex-role attitudes appear to have a 
strong association x^ith their marke^t activity, such attitudes should be 
assesserl for their possible use fulness along with other economic, social 
and demographic variables, in projecting, female labor force behavior. 
In this paner evidence on the causal connection betwe'JS^n sex^role attitudes 
and employrr^nt of women is presented and evaluated.- The effects of sex-role 
attitudes on *labor force parti ci nation are reviewed, and the iirtipact of these 
yields for various subgroups of women, for example blacks and whites, mdrried 
and sincrle, are compared. 'Changes in* sex-role attitudes during the next* 15 
vears are projected. Informationjon the relationship between sex-role 
attitudes, and labor market activity is used to maJ^e tentative projections of., 
labor force participation to 1990. 



Ihe Relationship Bet?^een Sex-Bole Attitudes and Female Janployment^ ^ 

Mtost studies of employment of xionen which have included a measure of " , 
attitudesy toward sex role^ have found these beliefs to strongly predict ' 
market behavior,^ whether this is defined to mean current participation 
(Dowdailr 1974)' plans for work in the future (Waite' and Stolzenberg, 1976) 
or the amount of recent employment \(Egge and Meyer, 1970)* The dimension 
of /sex- role attitudes tanned seems' to majce little difference* The wbman's 
> Reeling about the propriety of employment of mothers of young children is a 
. combnly-used indicator of sex-xole attitudes (Mason e't al* , 1976; Mason 
- and Bumpass, 1975; Retert and Bumpass, 19V4'; U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1973; 
^^.S'. Dept. of Labor,^ 1971) , and one study l^lorgan et al. , 1966) Reports 

the husband's viex^s on ^is su}jject to be predictive of^his wife's entployment. 
Another frequently used measure is the woman's beliefs about the effect that, 
labor force' participation of wives has on their families (Waite and Stolzenberg, 
1976; Dowdail, 1974). Next, the relationship bettveen sex-role indicators of 
all the types mentioned above- and" labor force parti cipatiorii of v/omen will be 
reviev/ed. - 

I^iiejthe measures of sex-role attitudes, described briefly above/ tap 
! only one dimension of 'beliefs about appropriate roles for the s^e5i,es , i>;hether 
women should work,^ this dimensiori is clearly the most salient for women 
jnaking decisions about employment.\ .Views on other aspects of sex foles, 
such as division of labor within tho^home, marital power and decision- 
making, child b€?aring and ^ child rearinj^ cho ices o r women's rights on the labor • 
force may bear on labor force, behavior but should do so indirectly, perhaps by 
making employment harder or easier for the woman involved. For this reason, 
and because the imPact of these other dimension of sex-role . attitudes bn women's 
labor market activity has never" been systematically analyzed, only attitudes/ 
toward employment ot women v/ill b^ examined here. Two kinds of questions are 
typically used to tap* attitudes toward work by women as >a\ group. First, 
respondents are aske^ whether, in. > their opinion, women' should work and under' 



v/hat conditions. These conditions might include ^he presence of young 
children,, the woriian's desirk^to wdrk, her husbandSs attitude or a need for 
the money. ,The second type of question asks about y^ews on the effect of employ 
ment of married women on their families — does work wives weaken marital 
relationships or harm preschool children, do wcJrking wives neglect their familie 

and so on. Presvmiably, individuals who' feel that women should not work under 

•/ _ . ^ • . . ■ \' ■ ■ • - 

certain circumstances base that opinion\on the belief that employment 'of 
women has some negative consequences, for the woman ^ her family or society as 
a whole. The more negative consequences perceived or the more serious the con- 
sequences are fel^ i^ he,, the less likely th9 person should be to approve of 
work by women in geA^al. Thus ^ attitudes about the. propriety of employment 
of women and attitudes about the impact of this employraeiSit may be interpreted 
as reflecting the same underj.ying structure of beliefs j| \^ ^: 

Those who believe that women in general should hold a job if they 
want to, and who^ believe tTiat no one is harmed if they do so, are substantially 
more likely to be employed than are those who are less accepting of women's-' 
role in the labor market. ^In 1967, the first year of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Mature VJomen ,30-44 (NLS) , married women who expressed "permissive" 
attitudes toward employment of mothers of. school-aged children had labor force 
participation rates about 25 percentage poinlts^igher than did those who 
were "opposed" to such employment (Egge and^Meyer, 1970:71). iThis 
relationship held for white and for black wives, with and without young childifen- 
A similar finding was reported when v/eeks in the labor force during the 
previous year was used as the measure of market activity. However, no "effect 
of sex-role attitudes on current labor fSrce participation was found among-- . 
respondents in' the National LongitudinaiT^iarvey of Young VJomen in 1968, except * 
among white, married womafi who themselves jhad young children;. Since trie 



questions ^asked tap view^/^jrTthe propriety of work by mothers of young ^• 
children it is understandable that*there *s little effect on- the curirept work 
choices of those who are^ linmarried or childlpss^- . 
. ' The rerlationship between' attitudes favorable to eriph.oyrnent of women 

' ' ^ ' . . ; ■' . 

and actual work degisions found when no other factors were controlled also 
appears when contitols for social/ economic and demographic factors are in- 
troduced- Retert and Buinpass (1974) report tti^the belief that preschool- 

age children ane not harmed if their mother works increases the probability • 

• . ' ' ' ' " . ■ ' ^ , ^' - ■ 

that th& woman held a job when her last child was less than two years old 

' { \ - ^ ' \ •, ■ " . ' 

by 19 percentage points, net of the effect of structural, economic and life 

i ' . ■ ' . ' ■ ' ■ - ' ■ 

cycle variables. A sinAlar relationship was found between believing that a 
mother can re'turrT^o ^brk when her child is less than two years old and 
actual employment of the woman during that period. 

There ^Scq, however, theoretical and empirical ' reasons for believing that' 
the impact of a woman's se^x-role attitudes on her pWn employment choices may 
vary by socioeconomic status, especially incpme. Dowdall (1974) hypothesizes 
that attitudes about whe till r^ women shoul^work: have less impact on the labor 
market decisions of wives with low family in obmes; those for whom 3ob--hoiding 
IS presumably le^ss discretionary, than for others. \ In this study, white, 
married women 15 to 64 years^ old^'v/ho had borne at Ifeast -one . child were 
•living in Rhode Islandi^were asked a series, of six qte&tions on approval of 
work by married women under a variety of ciroum^tanc^s>. Five^of these ' items 
were used to form a- Guttman scale of sex-role attitudei-- The present employ- 
'ment status o^ the woman was found to depend more heavily c5n these attitudes 
than on her husband's in'come, the age of her youn^^est child 6r .her educational 
attainmeht. A one -point chahge in the 6~p6int attitude sca'Te x>7as associated 
with a 13 percent age point increase in the probability pf current employment'. 
In addition, .only a w0^3^ aissociation was found between these other variables 
and the wife'-s ^ex--role attitudes. The impact of views on employment of 



wives was found to^depend on 'the x^oman's faniNly in^^^ as * hypothesized: ^ • 
Sex-role attitudes annear to be esoocially^s'*i^]^^fica^^^ employment 

. . ' • 'r • ' • Vx \ • >■ 

decisions amoncr women with moderate and high' ¥ahily incomes, those for whom 

■ • . " • ■ ' 

work is pqijhaps more disoretionapy. Ppr low-incom^ ^/ives^^fe^ese beliefs Jiave 
a slightly ^ smaller effect orf labor market b^avior. « 

Some supoort foi^ TJowdaJLl's; argum.ent that^ttit^dois should matter less 
for women who may be unc^er financial' nres^mre^t^o, work be^caiise of low family 
incomes cones f roH a study by Samoson et\ai: S^Ci^75) , Ii^ familS^^^ich were 
classified as "disadvantaged'^ th^ vzon^an's aqrp^ment' with t\ie statement that * 
"It is. all right for a w6man to work outside ^tJi'd'' home just btecau|e she- .'likes 
to" had no significant influence on the lik.elihood that she w\s currently 
emploved. Amtsmg "typical" families this* same measure j/as significantly 
related to labdr forqe status; a ono-point chancre in the 5-Point\scale 
^7as associated v/ith a 5 percentage Point rise in the probability of current . 
employment. ^ ' ' ^ ■ ■ . '\ 

The one important sjjbgroup of the population J^or^ which little. i^VknoTvn ' 
about the role of sor^-rple attitur^es in emplo^/^ent decisions is blacks\ 
A number of studies on th^s issue using s,annles of white women have/ been\done 
(Powdall, 1D74: Retert and Batinass,. 197^:) but comnarisions betT7een{ the races 
are rare. In 'Dual Careers, r/qqe and "ever <197o; renort no differejnces • . \ ^ 
hcta^een 'black and v;hite marriefl wonen in the zero-order ire lationshin between 
attitudes tov7ard the nrobriefcv of eranlovment of mothers -of young children 
and either current labor force narticio^tion or w^ek-s in the labor force 
during the , last ^^^^ AncSng the HLS younr^ vi^e.n, however, a relationshio 
between these attitudes a(nd' currnnt labor force status was found for white,' 
married women with young/ children but not for theikjblack counterparts. 
Since soGialv economic alnd^ demoqYaTDhic differences bettveen the races are • 
substantial,- thf; absen^i £f controls for these factorp dn these two studies is 



■ / 



a serious problem. Only one analysis ,t7hich includes these essential control's 



coulc? be^ found. Kin, (1971) usinrr ffie 1967 >JLS nature women survey^ 
estimated the effect bf attitudes toward work bv mothers of voufig cWldren 



on labor ^orce status rTuriricr the survev week senaratelv for black and for 
wl;iite married woigen, Gontrols;^:£& -iJnTO ecori^mic,A>D^^ not for social^ 

or demographiA^^^^^^^ytsJ^ were i^cluc'e/l,. The jnetric?, nart^.al rearessi6n ' ; 
!^ <^^'^.^^cient,for attitudes 'td^var^^wS^k^hv mother ' ' 

different for ^blach^and white. maifried i/otrjgja {.02 versus .03). ^ These re^ilts ' 
imply that a shi^t" in b, sex^role attitudes fron stronqly negative to 
\fV^ ^^rongly nositive \A>uld TesU?.t in ja^ increase' in hie orobah^li^ that an/ 

in^^ivi^ual vronan wa'-s the labor 'I'orce of from 2^ to .36 nercenta^e Points.'^' 
T^le- this is scai|ty/evidehc|5 on raciell. differences in thfe imnact of vrark 
attitudes on 'labor-market 'choices., "this ^videnc^e ihdicates th^t s,uch 
differences as exist may^be mo'fi^st. ' # 

^ . . ' ■ -"^ ' ■ ■■ ' - ''^V '-v- ^ ■■■ ■ '■ 

attitudes toward emplovjjj^nt of women , besides /inflfceDcing, current "lab^r ' 



,^orce stattis, also: have -been found to ai^ect; long-range emnloyment -plans. 



t . U^ing the 1968^ to 1973 waves of th^ National Longitudinal, Surv^ of Yojijng 
Homen 14^. t0^4 Vearl^ old in 1968,, t-Jaifee. and Stolzenberg (1976), after 
controlling .tor ^ the effect of imnartant social, -economic and demographic 

■ ■ ' ^ ' . ■ ./ : ' . . ^ " ^ 

factors r found a strong effect, on nlans for work at age 35 ,of the woman's , 

Reliefs aboutrtthe impact of employment of a wife on her family. ^T^es0 wprk 

attitudes, measured by a scale which rai^gej^ from 0 to ^5; .had tiie same 

effect on the employment nlai\p of'-Tiever^=in?u:ried fjoman as on the olans of/ 

those currently married and living wifh t^eii hu£5bands'. "^^'or both "groups ^- 

of v/omen, a hypothetical chancre ^fi'bm ono end of the scale to the othei^, 'from 

..strongly negative to strongly positive, 'fduld "iriferease the likelihood ^ 
" ■ ' " / ^ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ - 

that the woman intended .to rioljrl. a job at age 35 by 58 Percentage Points. 

, The effect attitudV^r^^^J^d sex roles on plans for. v^orJ^vat age 35 



4 wM/ifoHrio^^ Stolzenberq^*and ^^J^^ to jya^ little amo^ H] 

'4^unq wopeh by age* or staae in the life ^cle-.' Vid^ ii ifeown by the 
mstittdaW^ partial f^egr^9Sion coefficients For^pr^ // 



HLS 




, 1? & 20- .01736 

^ * 721 & 22 ' . ' .01795 

' ' ''\ . . 23 & 2^ * .01S79 

y * " 25 & 2e\ .0134R 

. 27 &'29 " .01241 




- Life <?ycle S'^iqe/ Wa^ 

never^ naarriedV hD>children . -01543 

narriedr HQ qhilaren ' ' " -02050V? 

' married fp^^ocne ehildrenr exnect more' -01501 

maWied^' childifen, ^xt^ect no nore -01532 



^ i TheydHnact on yomc^-woirfeW s intentions t<^ ^^gld a /ibb when they are 35 of 



y o m c\>70infe'r 

helififs>>Ai5out the effect of tvork bM wivei# knd mothers on their families 
_,^^does nc^ vary . by their currfent aqe o.r status /largely: becau^ virtually all 



women exTlect €o he Wives and inothersfby . 



ftime'thev are 35. Onlv 6 o^rcent 



' of the !^ST^^^ouna wbmen rerxDrte.'fl in. 1973 -blfat they e^k^cted t6 remain - 
nerraanently childless CSuter' and ^74ite, 1977,). These same, worh attitudes 



shtiuld have Httle effect on tJfe.i current 



t labor force stati^ ^oJE yoxjh^^^v^^men 

f • ' '[f ■ 1 ■ .. ." \ • 

i^J^sot^Te life/ cycle Stages .or ages,', large effects in pthersr as Hgge ^d / 

,.rteyer^{197(W /renort. . ' ' > 

Tjhe one other tyjife of attitiidi? toward X"7ork whi^ is conunonlv used in 

• ■ ■ - . *■ . . ■ . > ■ ^- . - ■' ■ • 

■ ■ ■ : - ■ ; . ■ ■■ ■ ' \' * . 

analyses o^ /emalo labor forc^' participation must be mentioned here. The s 

attitudes. 6f the husbarkrl toward work bv his -wi^ hks. bken found in a sub- 

stantial number of studies to stronalv nredi^ct hi)?te*current emblovnent status. 

• ■ , , . _ ■■■■■■ U^- ■ .. ■ . ■) ' ■■ 

nowever .tliese attitudes, whi-ch might jnorq- accurately be* called tasrties or 



.1 



invariably cteked of the wife h?#'sel£, whafe' 




* oreferences, are dif ficult t6° interioret . Since '-gueitions on' the fiusbandis 
attitude toward the actual or potential emf^lovment of 



is snouse are 



is actually : ob^inied is th'e woman's 



percentibn pf her husband ' s Vii^ws-.'- 'One ^voul^^exn perception tp be 

influenQed by what the wife wants to do or fee^ls she 'should r^^. In addition. 



1 1 



a pf-.the inriividtialy situation are taken into account to an 




' '^^^^^^^ ,Eveft if the husband* s attitudes are accurately represented 
by^ tliel wij^fe^^^^ il^eflect his attitude toward sex ^les, the special 

needs the p^lfl^ the c6nditiofis of the local labor market, his wife's" 
pref^r&pces , ' and her* earning potential ^ among other factprs. .^d, as 
several researchers haye argued (Cain, 1966) , the husband'/s attitudes may 
merely reflect the cifrrent situation. Thus, h^^bands*' attitudes ^ward ./^^ 
^ work o^tsijjp the kome by ^ their own wife appear to be ;ofo little iis^e for" 
projecting female labor force activity ana will not be' discussed further. 



Causality / 



^ Some ri^searc^rs have argue rl th^t attit^/des toward emDloyment are ' 

\jniinportant in ^xolaininq v/ork behavior of women; Bowen and Fineqan (1969=:240) 
comments, on "hov7 much progress it seems nossxble to ma^:e in accounting for 
the incretased participation of married women over the nostwar neridd without 
falling back on such^e^xnlajiations as 'dianges in attitudes toward the working 
wife* . " ■ ■ • % _ 

' T^Thiie the body of research sumnijari'zed above qlearl'Vj 'demonstrates the^ 

strength and pervasiveness of the connection between sex- role atta^'tlJies^uh^l 
■ . " > ■ ... . ^ . ' 

employment of women, causal direction has not been established. Attitudes 

toward the propriety of employment of^wives and^ mothers mav influence the 

actual behavior of the woman «r, alternatively mav simnlv Reflect the realitv. 

The somewhat scantv evidence on this issue seems to indicate that the viet^s 

of the woman on wisdom of labor^force participation of mothers in general 

- ■ . • • ■ ." \ " . u 

*have a substantial caiasal impact on her own employment/ First J,^the fact 

that attitudes measured at one time ter^d to be^ good nredictors of later - 

be\iavior indicates that beliefs r\o not merelv j^flect th'e^^^rrent (si^ation,, / 

\Labor market entry ^and v^ithdrawal from 1967 to 1969 wejre found to be st;ron^Tly j 




EKLC 



related, aSnong, white women in the TTLS Older Women Stirvev, to 1967 attitudes, 
toward employment 'of mothe-rs. Those v/no were initially 6noose<^ to employmiint 

of mothers" were substantially more iiJcely ^than others to have left the labor 

• •■ * . , . V 
- , ■ ' ■« . ' • ' ■ • % 

force durino the next two years (Xim and rtvirnl^y,, V^l/^y, at least; among ^ 

white women. The relationship between labor foii^ce withdrav/al and sex-role 
beliefs i^ weaker for black wom^r^ Among white women v/ho weige not in the 

■■■■ , >' . ' . ■ 

labor force in the earlier year, those who favored paid v7ork by mothers were 
more likely than those opposed to hav^ entered' the labor market. 

♦ ■ • . ^ ^ / s* 

The predictive validitv of attitudinal indicators /at least over a two- 
y^ar peri9dr 'anpears to he stjbstantiaL. In a stxidy of s white , married, female 
college .graduates T^Spitze ahd Spaeth (1976) examine the^^fJ^ct^Q^ attitudes 
of the couple r measured as a ^corrooslte o£ the senarate views of the husband 
and th6/Wifer on v/hat they call the wife's i^vestment^.,^ human capital. / 
T'Tomen who were either enrolled in school- or enp lo\ce^ wf^re considered to be 
investing in human catoital, others were not. THe attitudes of the cOupl^ 

in 1964 were found to have an ejf^ct on the wife's human canital inviestrtent 

^ . ■ * , , • 

in 1968, four years later, almost as large as-the imnact of these attitudes 
pn her 196 4\ human canital investment. That is, the couple's attitudes in 
\964' tovzarc' employment of the wife influenced her job and schooling choices* 
in 196'4 and in 196B to a similar extent. T)-rus, worlK-related attitudes are 
highly predictive of behavior several years later. Tlhile one. could not 
argue on the basis of these few studies that causalitv nans only and alwavs 
from sex-role attitudes to^ labor market behavior, it seems' reasonable to 
conclude th-at worhen* s beliefs do have i^ome substantial causal '^imnact on 
their employment decisions. ^ ' 



■ - - ■ • r ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ - 

up- , to this Doint the discussion has centered .on the relationship be- 

' ■ • p . ■ '* " , 

. ti-;een. s6x-role^ attitudes and labor market behavior of T^raihen^ and the dired-' 

.tion of causality in that relationship, How can the conclusions reached in 

-the -reseaiTch discusged above be used to. provide information on the future # 

course of female labor force- participation? At least one researcher (Ferber, 

^1977) has explicitly argued ,thdt changes in sex-role attitudes have been a 



prime mover behind, the recent rapid infliox of v/ives into the job market. . 

Ferber, hypotliesizes that while other possible causes of past increases in ' 

employment of • married woitien, for example expansion of indastries employing 

females^ increasinrr education, declines in the Presence of young children, 

c^l^anging technology of housework, are likely to be relatively unimportant 

^in the future ^ attitudes tox^ard sex^ roles could continue to change, thus 

ti ff* ' * . 

^ - • ■ * . i ' ■ . - 

resulting in a conti^nuation or even acceleration of the trend toward more 

work bv women, ^he next Question is: what sorts of shifts in sex-role beliefs 

can be expected in the ne^ar future? To begin to address this question, changes 

in sex-role attitudes in the past are reviewed, 

" T«/hil^ literature on increases in female labor force participation: is ik. 

full of references to changing t^^stes, values,^ laorms and attitudes, there 

are only tv:o studie^. v;hich ^try to estimate the extent of these changes. 

Oppenheimer (1970) lased poll data to examine changes in attitudes about 

women^h -tjie labor force from the 1930' s to 19G0. By the 1930' s employment 

of single women was generally accepted, but that of married vromen was not. 

During tlie 1930 ' s attitudes toward" woric by'wi^es were generally negative; 

lessvthan 2S percent app^ved of married vromen holding' a job and, depending 

on the circumstances presented in the attitude question, from 40 to over 

BO percent disapproved. Oppenheimer found relatively little alteration 



of viev/s toward market v;ork by married women from 193_7 to 1945/ despite th^ 
large numbers of ^vomen employed during wartime • However/ when respondents 
were' asked about job-holding by wives for "patriotic" reasons during war- 
time, approval rose considerably. This conditional acceptance of work by 
• iftarri.ed women was interpreted by Oppenheimer as ref lectina considerable 
, flexi4?ilit?^ 'S.n these sex-role attii:udes; From 1049 to 1960 noli data on 
attitudes toward marfeet work by wives were not collected, oerhaofe because 
'the issue became less salient., A survey done in 1960 shows that during the 
mteirvening year? aonroval of employment of married v/omen increased very 
little.,. In that year only 34 ne^rcent of the husbands interjviev/ed held 
^avoraJ^le attitudes tov>ard work by wives (Onnenheimer, 1970:50). 

A study by Mason, et al. { 1976) uses data from five sample surveys 
between 1964 and 1974 ' to. investigate ch.anqes in the s;ex-role attitudes of 
women in the U.S. To insure comparability between surveys pairs of samples 
were analyzed after adjusting each sample to match the next one as -closely 
as possible. Thus it is not possible to compare between^ pairs of samples. 
The results of this study indicate that siabstantial change in the direction 
of more egalitarian beliefs about sex roles occurred in the last decade. 
The change in sex-role attitudes which occurred between 1964 and 1974 v/as 
not confined to select groups of women but apparently affected most segments 
of the Population. The authors conclude that^ 

}■ 

^•"hile the se^-role attitude changes vre observed 
appear to have been "ideological" (that is, not 
^ simplv a product of women ' s p»^rsonal circumstances 

and positions within society) , we found little evi- * 
dence that these changes were caused by the women's 
movement and its rise. (Mason, et al.v 1976:594) . 

Findings of the Mason et al. study on' the amount of dianae in sex-role 

attitudes from 1964 to 1974 can be used as the basis for projections of 

changes in ser-role attitudes in the futute. In Table 1 the percent of j 



■ ■ " ' -12- ' ~ — - - - 

respondents who expressed agreement v/ith the statement that *'a v/orking mother 
call' establish 'just as warm and secure a relationshin with her children as a 
woman who does not work'' (VTARn K2LATI0*TS) for each of three ..oairs of . 
surveys done between 1964 and 1974 is presente<"l- Also given is the mean, 
for the 1970-1973 and 1970-1974 comoarisons, of a scale of sex-role attitudes 
which comprises eight questions on various asoects of sex roles- In the 
.bottom panel of Table 1 change from 19?iB to 1972 iry the mean on a scale of 

m 

attitudes of the NLS voung women toward oronriety ^f work bv mothers of young 
children (Suter and Waite, 1977) is nresented. These scales have been 
converted to a common metric, 1 to 100. for comparability . Annual change in 
sex-- role attitrrdes have been calculated. As the reader will note the ampunt 
of change in sex-role attitudes ,shoT^^l.' depend^ on the surveys compared and 
the questions use^i.. However, in the comnarisions reported by riason et al. , 
a general* pattern does seem to exist. With the exception of responses to > 

RELATIONS in the 1970-1973 comparison, annual changes in sex-role 
attitudes v/ere fairly similar, ranging fr^om 3.2 to 5.0 noints. '^^owever, the 
onlv* longitudinal survey included in Table 1, the 1968 to 1972 comparison 
based on th5 NLS young women shows cin annual change pf only 2.4 noints during^ 
that period- No one of the se^ comparisons is obvipuslv better than the others. 
The true rate of .change during the late 1960's and early 1970 's nrobablv lies 
snmev7here in the ranges shovm in Table 1, . . 

Projecting female labor force participation ' , 

The information on the relationship between sex-role attitudes and 
market activity of womon, and on recent changes in these attitudes will be 
used to make tentative projections in the following way- Several assumptions 
ahout the rate of change in sey;-role attitudes are used to produce a ifanqe 
of estimates of the distribution of the<5e attitudes in 1975, 1990, 1985 
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and 1990. As there is no enpiricai, ehasis for estimatincr change in the 



pact of sex'-role attitudes on work by women/ this effect will be assimjeH to 
remain constant, T-Tiile there is no comnellinq evidence that this is the 
case, the absence of any research on such changes nrecludes estimation of 
then. The assmption is also ma'le that no substantial change in marital and 
childbe'aring patterns occurs by 1990. The effect of sex- role attitudes on 
labor market choices, in the forn of an unstandardized, nartial regre5sion 
coefficient, is then aoplied to the various projections of the mean level of ^ , 
such attitudes. The rei^ult is an estimate of the imnact that continued ^ 
increases in acceptance of nontraditional roles vrauld have on the future 
level of work by women, giveh the limitations mentioned above. The first ' 
step in this process is t6 generate estimates of mpan levcjs of se:>t~role 
attitudes for various yeeirs. ■ 

Rates of change in the percent of v7omen giving egalitarian responses 

to questions on thr* effect of emnloyment of a mother on her fS^milVr found 

■ ■ » <^ 

by Mason et al. v/ill-be used along with changes in. a general sex-role 

attitude scale to generate one estimate of the future course of sex-role 

beliefs. This estimate is based on the assumntion that the "current" rate of 

change in beliefs about sex roles v/iil continue unabated. But one could 

. reasonably* argue that recen-t changes in 7\neri can society, fot instance the - 



extriemely low birth rates of the past few years, the declines in the avenge 
ninnber of children expected by youna women, increases in labor force in- 
volvement of women, might cause an* acceleration in the temno of. liberalization 
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of lie lid fs about roles for the.sjexss. Consensus on the issue of Proper sex 
roles is not a logical imnossibility ^: such a consensus existed during the 
1930' s tliat married women s^iould not worlr (Krskine, 1970). There is rio 
structural reason that empl'oynient of wives sho\ild not generally be considered 
adfeptahfie. ' . 



Ih 1|970 95 percent of, ever-marri«<^ v/omerv 10 to 44 y^arp old thought that 
men I and women >sh6ulcl be paid, the sam^ money if tliey do the same vfork , ' V 
(Mason et al. ,i 19 76^586 ]L 'Such a high level of agreement in this pne asnect 

■ ■ : • ' ' ' •. / - ^ • 

of sex- role attitudes indicates that comnlete consensus is nossible, ,nerh^ps 

, if • y ' • 

increasingly likely, on t>he accentability of labor force participation of 
women^ The question may be not so much will general agreement be reached 
but ho\^7 soon. " / * ^ ; ^ 

' *^*lhi'le it' seems tin likely that in the next two decades acceptance and^ 
aprSrbvar of labor, force participation of wives api mothers v/i 11 decrease 
significantly, further increases" are not^ assured. The /'low'* proiectioti 
of changes in sex- role attitudes, therefore , assumes no further liberalizatio 
of beliefs of individual v;omen,'~ Howevor, older cohorts tend to also have 
those characteristics, such as relatively low educational attainment , labor 
force activity, and average socioeconomic status, \7hich are associated witH 
traditional sex~rol^' attitudes (Hiiber et al. , 1978). As these cohorts age., 
move out of the labor force and into retirement, and are replaced by younger 
cohorts with more egalitarian attitudes tov/ard sex roles, the mean accentance 
of nonfamilial roles for women in the population of women in the nrime v/ork 
years 'should increase, even in the absence of further change in the attitudes 
of individual women. . 

Three estimates of change in sex-role attitudes between the mid- 1970* s 

■ r • ^ 

and 19^0 will be made. The range of annual changes in views on sex-roles, ' 
reported in Table 1, form the basis for a high and a moderate estimate of the 
future rate of chanae. * The hiqh estimate assumes an annual rate of v change 
in a sex-role attitudes of 5.0 noints, approximately tJie rate of change^ 
observed between 1970 and 1074 in NAR^l RELATIONS and between 1970 and 1973, - 

^ ' ■ ■ y ' ' ■ ^ ' - ' - '■' ■ 

as well as between 1970 and 1974 in the scale of sex-role' attitudes. The 



ipode rate estimate assxunes the rate of change found from 1968 to 1972 among 
the MLS young t7bmenr 2,4 points pjsr year. The lev; estimate assies no further 
change, from the early 1970*55 in the beliefs of individua^^l^o^^ert but changes 
in the mean attitudes of the female ooDulatiori^.R to the nrime .working 
ages, result of the - succession of cohorts. ^ The high and jnode rate 

estiniates assume the rates of ch<uige in attitudes of /inc^ivi'^ual women state'd • 
3L^ve, in additi6>n. to shi^^ts in-.mean sex-^role attitudes due to the^ renlace- 
ment of old^r and'Tmore ^traditional by younger and more liberal cohorts* 

Since all estiniates of tlie 'fut\ire distribution *of sex-role attitudes 
begin v/ith that change v/hich results from the succession of cortorts, esti- • ^ 
mating the magnitude of that shift Is the iqgical nlace to begin. To estimate 
hov/ much average ^YPonulat'i on attitudes v;ill chafige witH: the renlacenent • . 
of an old cohort with a young cohort, one needs to know to what extent the " ' 
attitudes of these two groiins differ. None of-the studies of att3^^fies toward 
sex roles which have. been reviev/ed up to this noint include in:^ois-mation on /' 
differences in these beliefs by age. A r^gh idea of 'age variations in a- ^ 
attitudes on this tonic can be o?^tained by examining a recent study of oninions 
on the Equal Wight's Amendment * Haber et al. (1978) present the distribution, 
by age, of responses to several questions on attitudes tov;ard ^/omen^s work 
roles. The sample on v;hich this study is based is renres^ntativg^onlv oi 
kthe state of Illinois, ^ - . ' ^ 




Illinois may he. somewhat more conservative than the nation as a whole 



it has not yb^t, ratified the ERA. However, differences in se^-role attitudes 
between Illinois and the nation .as a whole should be largest at the oldest 
ages." If this is the case then the estimate of the effect of succession of 
cohorts on sex-role attitudes is an over estimate of the true effect. Hor/ever, 
this bias, if it erists, should be relat£vely->modest . The table below gives 
the percent of female respondents in the Huber survey giving egalitarian " • 
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responses to the two questions on work-^^e late d ,sex- role attitudes that are . 
most relevan\here (Floiber .et al. , 1978:32)\ These questions asJc^d whether' . 
women by nature are hanpiest at hone an rl whether it is nore imnprtant for .. ' ' 
I the 'husband than for tlie wife to have > good job- "The responses tto thesfe, 
questions r Hy age of the v;oman, are shown, in colum i: and colvTunn^2\ respectively^ 
of the- table helo^j. 'Disacrreement x-jith each of the^ 'questdonsN constituted 
an egalitarian resnonse-^ C 

^.r. ■ ' * % d;lsaq^i^eina /.>?i,th statement that-: 

' , y \ ~~- " more imnort^nt for 

' /i ' hus^oand to have a 

women are happiest kt home * good job v 




total. 


all aj^es 




54 


,18-29 






68 






61 


45-54 






a3 


55 and 






" 37 

1^ i . , 



17 

35 

24 

V "5 
4 



The mean nercerijt ai^ring liberal OK«Jrqalitarian responsefs to these two' 
questions was about^ 15 oer'centage points higher than average for tho55e tinder 
30 and about 12 percentage points lo^irer than average for those 45 or o^der. 
The assumption will be made that a similar age pattern of sex-«rOle at:ti tuples 
exists for, the a4\ilt female, nonulation as a whole. From this assmntion it' 
is a simple' matter to calculate the amovmt of change in average sex-role 
'.attitudes in thife oppulatiori due to cohort Succession. Table 3 gives the 
Series II, or intermediate, projections of the female: population 18^o 64 
I in 19R0, 1985 apd 1990, and the nooulation estimates for 1975 'done by the 
U,S. B\jreau of the Census. As a starting point in the nrojection of sex-"^ 
role attitudes, .the mean of the sex-roie attitude scalfe found in 1973 and in ^ 
1972 was used (see Table 1). Thus, 59 percent of the aWlt f^^male population ' 
^ is assumed to hold egalitarian or libe;ral views on sex. role^ in general and 
OD work by v7omen in' narticular. , A figure somewhat lot-7er than the' highest ' 
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^percent, holding egalitarian^ views shoT-m i^ Table 1 v^as jchosen as the samples 

: V ' \ ■ • . • ■ ' 

on which all the cbmparisbna .in Table 1 were based were substantially younqer 

and probably more accent inq non-familial roieg for women, 'than the- 

population of t'emale^i8-64. Thus, the oercent holding egalitarian sex-role 

^ttitudes in JL975 is- assXmed to be distributed as follows: ' _ 

% holding egalitarian sex- role attitudes in 1975| by aae,. 

18-29 *74^ 
^ . ' 30-44 • . . .59% 

- I ^45-54 ^ . ■• 47% 

By 1980, |he.gi^^jjn 60-64 in 1975 has passed mit of the nonul^tidn and' a new 
group of -ia'^tb 22 year-olds ha^ entered the population. \ These new en tr^ts 
to the nrime v/oxkinq ages arf=? assiimed to hold the' same, sex-role iattitudes 
^as those 18 to 22 in 1975. The other age-grouns are assumed to carry their 
1975 sex-role attitudes with them as they aae. Thus, the distribution of " 
beliefs about sex roles in 1980, 19R5 and 1990 by age in those years is a^ 
foilows; a . ■ - 
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% holding egaii tar icin sex-role attitudes by age. 
^^^^ 1^85 1990 f ^ 

' 74% " 18-34 18-39 18-44 ^ ^ 

59% 35-49 4O-5A 45-59 * 

47^. .45-64 50-6^ 55-64 

The percentage holding egalitarian views in each year can then be c/alculated 

as a^simple v/eighted average of this distribution. These nercentages, and the 

resistant .change in sex-role attitudes during these Vears, are given in Tfible 

4 as the low estimate ^^e ^nly to cohort succession. The high and mioderate . 

e'stimates of beliefs about sex roles are obtained by anPlving the assumed 

• ' " ^ ■* ■ " ■ ■ 

annual change in attitudes, given on pp. 11-15, to the number' of years in: the 

" ■ ' * ' ■ - Aj ■ ■ 

weriod arid adding this change .in individual attitudes td\the shifts due to 

■ ■ • ^ , A; ■■ • ^ ■ > 

cohort succession. ' 

- . . . • ' ■ \ . 



Once the distribution of attitudes toward sex roles has beerl prpjected, 

: * . ' ■ ^ - ^ ' (, • -p ' ' ' ■ • • 

the shifts in. female labor ma^et activity imolied hv the increased accentance 

of non- traditional ^le^ for ^^en can be estinater! folloTvin^a procedure 

used bic Bowen- an(6 Fi^eq^ (1969|207--4l) . The regression^standardized change. . 

in the probability o* ^abor force participation dtie 'to a i '^Dercetitage ndint ' 

change in s^x-role attitudes derived from a cross-sectional- regression of 

labor market behavior gn' these ^tt^txides knd other factors, is raultiPl^^c/ 

by the change in attitudes during the relevant period, Tabl«!j 2 shows these . 

. ■ ^ ■ ' - " ' n ■■ ' ■ 

coefficients for various marital and ohi.ld' status groups, as well as for 
.women of vario'bs ages.- As the feeder w|ll note, these coefficients differ- 
very Little between groups. The ef fects of sex- role attitudes on plans for * 

labor force participation at age'35 shotvn in t>ie upper, panels of Table 2 are 

'( ■ 1. ' ' ' ■ ^ 
' . , " ' ' »- ^ 

very similar to the effects of sex-role attitudes on currer^ labor forc^ status 

shoTm in the lower panels! T^rhen all scales are standardized to range from 1 

to 100, the effects fomd. with different samples and differing Control ^ ' 

variables do not differ -much, ranging from .902 to ,0064. An intermediate 

value V7as chosen for use in jJrojecfcing female labor force participation. 

The coefficient for all marital statuses in the upner panel of Table 2 was 

selected as, it fell between the extremes shown in the table. The regressions 

standardized, Percentage-rx>int change irr labor force participation associated 

• ST 

with. a one percentage-point change in sex-role attitudes^ • 54/ was- applied ' J 
to the estimates p<)f change in these attitudes sho^^m in the lower panel of 

■ \ ■ . . . ■ 

Table 4. The results of- this procedure are given in Table 5. ■ 

The;calculaWnis iri Table 5 assme that changes in the sex-role attitudes 
o'f all females arSto 64 have . tli^ same impact; on their labor mar]tet choices. 
One could argue, however, that these attitudes only influenis^e the ^market 
choices of married women and perhaps only those of married wmen with children 
at home. Clearly the worlt decisions of a \^man who feels that mothers 



should not work wdlij not be influenced bv her beliefs if she has ho 



children. And most unmarried, women with no children have .no source of support', 
but their omi earnirj^s. Theiij beliefs ab'put sex roles should have little 



J 



and the balemcer 15 percent, /v/ere separated, wfSowed of divor(^d (U.S. Bare 
of the Census, 1975b: 8) .Vin that same yearV 63 nercent of all hu^band-v;ife 



-impact on their work decisions. So, clearly views on sex^roles influence the 
. ' labor force activity of tnarri^ed woitign v;i'th chi]/dren at -home but not that of 
single women with t\o childrei^. vrhe inr>act of t/iese beliefs on tlie formerly 
married probably 'liefe somewhere, iri between tliese two. extremes. In 1975, 16' 
Percent of women 18 'to 64 were nev^r married*, 69^^ rce^r^ were currently married* 

au*' 

rr 

families! in v/hich the head ^Vas less than 65 years of age had a melttoer! under ' 
18 ye^rs old (U.S. ( Bureau of" the Cens/is , 1975c: 18). Thus, sex-role^ attitudes 
should affect the |v7ork decision of a maximum of 84^ of females 18 to 64, all 
thojfee ever marrie^.^r and a minimum of 44%, those cxirrently married with family 
meiWDers \mder lB.r> Applyi^ th;Ese percentaqe.s tg^.the calculatJ-ons in "Table 5 
qii/es ythe. range of/change in female labor force particination corrected for 
arital and chi](!d status, sho»>n in ,the* bottom panels of Table 5'. These high 



/ . J I . ■■ ' 

^and low figures/ may be considered as bounding the .range, of changes in female 
labor force participation due to increasing accentance of non-familial roles 
for V7<^men. / ' , « " , ""^N^ 

These re^^ults sugaest that, given the substantial ntlunber of assumptions 
made/ if^ no .further cheinges have taJcen n^ace in individual attitudes toward 
sex roles sihce the early 1970' s su^ession of cohorts . should result in an 
increase in female labor force participation" by 1990 of 2 to 4 points. 
This is a mpdest effect. If one assumes a continued trend toward accentance 
by individijals during this period of i^Tork roles for women then a rise in female 
laboK^force particination of ID to 22 points is imnlied bv these results. 



Several points about these results must Ji^e made here. Pirst', changing se^- role 



attitudes can lead to^ncreiSses in the* irate of nairt IclpAtion of women in the 

" .r . » M * * ■ '5 ' \ --i-u.^ ^ 

labor for ce^ only until comolete ♦acQeptarj^ce of rjon-^familial roles for \70men 

I ■ • ^- ^ I > ' 

is achieved. This ceiling effect is responsible for. the slowing pf the girov/th 
in female lalDOf force activity after 1980 under the .high projections, r This ^ ^ 
ceiling , also limits the* tat^l amount of growth in labor i^arket activity of 
v/omen due to changes in sex-role attitudes as measured here. Succession of 
cohorts P^us .incr^^asing acceptance I)^ individuals, of work rolefi for women 
may c^irectly r^^sultj;.in a rise in female labor force participation 0% about 

■ / ■ ■ , ! 

20 pointi^'-.,^ . ; ■ / - ' 

. Second, ch^nqes in sex-role attitudes may increase the proportion^ of women 

who. want jobs at th^ same time "that economic, conditions declrease the n^jmb^ ' 

^ ■ " ' ^' " ■ . . . - , _ , ■ ■ . 

of .jobs availttble. The disciassion im th^is naper'has focused on the sUpply 

- " " '^-k^'-'^' • ; ^ . ^- ■■■ ■ ■ . . 

of women woj^ers. But' clearly womeri. (and men)*"who wan^ to work must find . 

someone to hiife then before they can become employed. ^x!^mand for 'female 

* • *^ .1.. 

wcfrkers is> fof^this reason, an imnortant determinant of women's labor 

market activity. Dr>penheimor {IO70) arQues 'that much- of the increase 

* •' • ' -if*. '■ .< 

in female labor force pa^rticination from 1940 to 1960 was due to rising demjrid 
rather than increased sunPiy^;of wqmen v/brk^^rs. Some- evidehceT-^indicates that 
traditionaliyi^emal^ bccunations will not exibaj^d ^suff icif^ntly in, €K(e next decade 
or h'Jo to cibsorb ,the increasing number of wmen available for employiTTent 
.^pppenheimer,' 1972). But the supply of young male workers v/iil decllnei froln' 
the present tf> 1990 becau??e the small cohorts bom after the boby boom are . ' 
reaching adulthood (Kasterlin, 197R) Thus, i,t could be t^e case that. while • 
a decreased supnly- of young f single female workers forced employers to hi^re 
older- married mothers duriha the 1950* s, a diminished supply of yoxing male ^ 
workers in the 1980* s may^nressnre b|)sses to^hire women for pos.itions ' 
traditionally filled by men. But such soeculation must remain just that. ^ 
Explicit consideration of the role of demand factorfr in changes^n female ^ 



labor force particlnatlon is outsif^e the scone of this Paper. Finally the 
indicators of s(2NK-role attitudes userl 'in this naner anr? in virtually all 
resear-ch on this subiect, ask \$h^?ther the person feels that t/orking. by a wife 

and mother harms her^ family; in some ^v. This type of questiprv essentially 

■ • ' • \ . \ . ■ . ■ . ' 

taps the- presence or absence of a neqative gee ling, dbqut emDloyment. of women. 

But the existence of a negative feelinq about x^omen not v/orJcing ds nev^r 

' ^explored. ^That is, traditional sexrrole beliefs specify that a ^nan should 

Work all his life to- support himself and hir^TEWnily unless extraordinary^ ' y 

1 'cirpumstances intervene. • Similar beliefs ^:>out the moral re snonsibility 

of'^a xvoman ta^v/brk fo support herself and her family could/ develop. - In fact. 



J 



there is somte aiiecdotal evidence whiph indicates that" some social >^ressure 
is beinq ^^p^ht to bear by friends and soousfes «on young women who do not 
hoad a ji^. • The status of the housewife and mother -roles may be '^.e dining 

faore women enter the labor force afid birth rateS continue to fall. Such -, 
changes in sex-role attitude^, untapped by any of t>|e measures examined here. 



could lead to increases in fei^^e labor force narticipation -T^iich are much 
' larger than/' those nrojectec*. 
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While some analyses of the effect of sex-role a€tituctes on the la^xw: 
market activity of women use labor force participation as the measure of this 
activity, most use vrtiether the women in questipit is currently emoloyed. Sirica 
a small proportion of women in the labor force are unemployed at any point, 
6.1. percent in 1974 (^lanpQwer Report of the President, 1975) , this 
discrepancy should have little substantive imnact. 

The scale 'used by Kim, ranged from 3 to lS.; Thus, for black Tvomen the* ' 
metric cpeffici^^ of ^02 implies that a change from one ennc?. of the, scale 
.tc» the other, , a change of 12, points, Tvoiild increase the probability that an 
individual woman was in the labor force ?^ percentage pointp. For white 
women the comparable figure. Was 36 Percentage points. :^or white womien the 
comparable figure was 36 Percentage points. ' 

It was assxmed that the pattern of age differences in sex-role attitudes 
found by Huber et,al. ^(1978) held for the population as a, whole. So beginning 
with the mean ' percentage o& the female obpulation holding ' egalitariari sex-r . 

- ^ • ■, - ■ ■ - . ■ • ■ - ■ ' ^ 

role, attitudes found by Mason et al. (1976) it Was calculated that this 

percentage would be about 15 percentage points higher for the younges^t 

• - ^ * • ■ ^ ; . ■' : . ■ ^ ■ . ■ " • 

women and 12 percentage points lo\;er for the oldest These calculations 

A ' * ' ■ . 

produced the figures in thi^ text table.- \ , ' 

■ • ■ ■ ^ . ■ ' , ■ . 

4 , . t ^ ■ ' 

Siijce the coefficients shown in Table 2 refer, to p^auis for work at. 

■ ' . • ■ ' ' ' ' ■■ . ' ■ \ - 

age -35,. and sdm^ of - those who would like to \7ork will J)e iiriable to find a job,- 

- / ■ « . " ^ ' ■ 

these coefficients can be interpreted as reflecting the effect of sex-rol§ 
attitudes on the Probability an individual wman is ixkr the labor iforce. 



Table 1- 



1964' 

: chaiiqe 
'annual 



f . 



Attitudes tov^rd ivork )>y mothers and gex roles: 1964-1974 
(All scales riai.frcim.l (disapprove) to 100 (approve)) 



• * 1964- 19 70 
'change, » * 



1970 . 
1973 
change : 
annual 



1970-1973 
change 



• ^ WARM RELATIONS 
<a ^ 53.5 
72.6 
19^1 
\ ,3.2 ' 



48t^ 
53.5 
S.l 
1.7 



SRX-ROLE ATTITUDE SCALE 
^ ^ ri - a . 
n.a. 

n; a. ^ 
n.a.- 

' 52.8 " 
66.3 
13.5 
^ 4.5 



1970 
1974 
chanqe \ 
annual 



1970-1974 
chanage 



56.4 V 
73.1 
16.7 
4.2 ' 



i55.5 
75.3 
19.8 
5.0 



196R 
1972 

, change: . 1968-1972 
annual change ' 




46.3 
55.8 

9.5; 
2.4 



Sources:^ The i%4-1970, 1970-1?)73 and 1974 comparisons aVe taken ffon Masori 
et. al. ^(1976) unpublished tabulations.^ ; •* 

•The 1960 to 1972 comparison, is taken from Sut|j| and Waite (1977) . j - 

The 1964-1970 sample includes married women college .graduates 23-29, 

The 1970-1973.sainr)le' i^ restricted to once married, currently married v/omen 
v;ho are> 25-34, \frxo have been married 5 to 15 vears and "jho currently live 
in the South and do- not live? on farms. * 



The 1970-19^4' sample included ever-married \v7omen/ j8-4^^^^ in 
snSAs of one^ million or more in the northeast or Morthrentral states, who ' ' 
are currently employed br have worked within .34^ months of the interviev/ and 
who ^re hot attending school. • . ^ 

The 1968-197-2 comparison Inc^iides all respondents in the ^rational longitudinal 
Survey of- Yoi^g ^^Tomen 14-24 in 1968 who answered the' relevant questions.. 



Table 2, Partial, xmstandardized regression ooefficients relating sex- 
role attitudes to women's plans for future labor force participation 
^ and to current labor force Peurticipation. 



Plans for age 35 : ~ 

All Marital Statuses b 

Never married ' .015 

Married, no children .021 

Marrlii, children, expect more ,015 
Married, children, expect no nore .015 

All marital statuses .015 



regression-sftandardized* 
percentage point chcinqe 

.0054 > 
- ,007(5 

.0054 ' 
.0054 
. 005'4 



. 19-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25-26 
'27-29 

Current labor force Participation 
* 2 

Married \y;oTnen 30-44 
vrhite 
folach 



.017 
.018 
.017 
.013 
.012 



.03 
.02 



.0061 
.0065 
.0061 
:0047 
.0043 



req^essicMi-standardia 
percentage TX)int change 

.0036 

' ,0024 



^'^Jhite niarried mothers 15-764 7 
4 

Married mothers 



.129 



.05 



.0064 



.0020 



* All scales were standardized to run froTn 1 (disannrove) to 100 (aporove) . 
A one-point change in sek-role attitudes on this scale increases the. 
probability that^ii individual woriMi plans to wrk at age 35 by .54 nercentage 
points, for exjaimue. » . ^ 

Sources: / Waite and ,Stolz6nberg (1976), Stolzenberg and T-Taite (1977) and ^ 
unpublished calculations. 

^Kim (1971:59-61) ... 

^ . '■ • 

■ .. ^Dowdall (1973:252) " 



Sanroson et al. (1975:274) "typical" families. 



Table 3, Series II projections of the female ^population 18 to 64 years 6ld: 
. 1975 to 1990 



(nunhers InOOO's) 





1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


total ^8-64 


63646 


68734 


72690 


75484 


18-19 


4143 


• 4222 


3630 


3555 


20-24, 


9559 


10406 


10194 V 


8927 


25-29 


8499 


-9509 


10341 


10128 


30-^4 


7071 


8681 


9714 ' 


10545 


35-39 ' 


5947 


7157 


8774 


9793 


40^44 - 


5716 


5987 


7201' 


8815 


45-49 


' G062 


5638 


5908 ' 


7093 


50-54 


6215 


6008 


'5596 


5863 


55-59 >• 


5511 


5925 


5732 


5339 


60-64 


4923 


stoi 


5600 


5421 


Source: TT.s. 


Bureau 


of, the census. 


1975a: 67-82. 
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Table 4. Estimated percent lading egalitarian views on sex roles and change 
In sexT-rble attitudes: 1975-1990 



J>ercent lioldinq 
egalltarlcin vi«v;s 



high (5.0 points/yr) . 

moderate (2.4 points/vr) 

lo»7 (cohort succession 
only) 



1975 
59.0 

59.0 

59.0 



1980 
87,4 

74.4 

62.4 



1905 
100.0 

89.5 

65.5 



, 1990 
r IdO.O 

100.0 

68.2 



Change 



high 



moderate 



1975-1980 
28.4 
15.4 
3.4 » 



1980-1985 
12.6 
15.1^ 
3.1 



1985-1990 

10.5 ' 
2.7 



a) Calculated by assuming only cohort succession for the low estimate, 
cohort succession dIus an^increase of 2.4 Percentage points per year 
in percent holding egalitarian attitudes for the moderate projechion,, 
and cohort succession plus an annual change of 5.0 nercentage. poi'nts in 
the percent holding eqalitariem attitudes for the higfe projection. 



Tabl^ 5. Implied increases in female labor ''force participation due to 
change in attitudes toWArd sex roles: 1975-1990. 

N ■ ^ ■ ' , ' . a • ' ' , 

Increases m Female Labor Force Partic3.pat3.on 



high 

moderate 
low 



1975-1980 
15.3 

8.3 

'1.8 



1980-1985 

8.2 
1.7 ' 



1985-1990 
f 

^5.7 
1.5 



1975-1990 
• 22.1 

22.1 

5.0 



Adjusted for Marital and Child Status 



High- all ever-married women 



high 

moderate 
low 



12.9 
7.0 
1.5 



5.7 
6.9 
1.4 



4.8 ^ 
1.3 



18.6. 
18.6 
4-2 



Low- currently married women with family members 18 only 
high \ 6.7 ^ 3.0 

moderate 3.7 ' 3.6 2.5 

low ' 0.8 0.7 ^0.7 



9.7 
9.7 

V. 

2.2 



^ Caltculated by applying the regression - standardized, percentage-poia^ 
change in labor force participation. associated with a one percentage- 
point change in sex-roie attitudes (.54) to. the estimate of change in 
sex-role attitudes shoWn in the lower panel of Table 4. ' ^ 

^ Assuming that increases in , sex-role attitudes influence the labor force v 
behavior only of ever-married women (84 percent) . \ 



Assuming t;'jiat increases in sex-role attitudes influence the labor- force 
behavior oply of currently married women with family members under 18 years 
old (44"petcent) \ 
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